NECCO Staff 
Resigns, 
Under New 
Management 

By Ken Coffin 


The nucleus of the former 
OBSERVER, (Mark Scaison, 
editor; Cyndi O’Neil, managing 
editor; and Algird Sunskist, 
business manager) bowed out of 
the tremendous task and respon- 
sibility of publishing this school’s 
only newspaper after an incident 
which took place on Oct. 24, in 
which the NECCO office was 
vandalized. According to the 
staff, the lay out, which was to be 
this semester’s second issue, was 
slashed to pieces and certain 
news articles stolen. Along with 
the petty vandalism, there oc- 
cured grand larceny, with the 
theft of the OBSERVER’s Pola- 
roid camera, worth $200 and 
purchased only a month before. 

Ina lengthy resignation speech 
before a closed door council 
meeting, Mark Scaison gave his 
reasons for throwing in the towel. 
At the meeting various accusa- 
tions were filed against certain 
elements of students who had 
been causing the newspaper 
difficulty over editorial policy 
and content. The council set up an 
investigation committee to dis- 
close the facts, but the true 
culprit or culprits of the vandal- 
ism may never be known. 

What really happened on Oct. 
24, and by whom, it seems will 

‘remain a mystery. The only 
factual conclusion that can be 
stated about the whole incident is 
that the campus situation at 
NECC did not play a supportive 
role ‘in the publication and a 
seeming minor occurance (not to 
mention grand larceny of the 
Polaroid camera, the two acts 
cannot be linked) caused three 


dedicated and hard working- 


students to quit in total frustra- 
tion. 

At the present, N.E.C.C.O. is 
under new management. Our 
goals are to be carried in an 
unconventional manner, having 
drawn up a new constitution 
‘which gives editorial policy to 
ALL contributing staff members. 
We, as a functioning college 
newspaper, will welcome all the 

’ help we can get for next semester 
and the future. 


ed SAY 


Regained 


This is the first of several articles I shall be writing during the 
coming months for the NECCO OBSERVER concerning issues that 
I think should be discussed as part of every student’s experience in 
college. 2 

My basic issue will be democracy. There isn’t the slightest doubt 
that we have a long way to go to overcome the authoritarianism 
that characterized our education during our formative years. 

“Back straight. Feet flat on the floor. Eyes straight ahead. Wipe 
that smirk off your face before I wipe it off for you. Now stop crying 
or I'll really give you something to cry about.” 

Teachers and parents who talked like that to us necessarily get 
absorbed deeply within our minds, no matter how much we may 
have vowed never to be like them. 

It takes a lot of work to overcome the handicaps to spontaneity 
and trust in self which that kind of education imposes. 

It takes a lot of painful searching to understand and to forgive the 
parents and teachers who taught us to say and do what the 
authorities wanted, rather than to speak and to live truth as we 
perceived it. It is almost impossible to recover our own authenticity 
if most of our college education is devoted to playing with 
equations, memorizing definitions of mitosis or the date Hannibal 
went through the Alps with his elephants or similarly safe bits of 
information. 

There isn’t all that much support for a student who feels that it is 
self-destructive to say what the teacher wants to hear so that he can 
get a good grade — and thereby a job, money, marriage, kids, and 
life everafter in Disney World. 

Parents are often too readily pleased when the student gets all 
this doubting and searching for truth out of his system and settles 
down to business. 

Professors have a hundred reasons for not being supportive. 

Administrative Assistants are too refined for ‘‘Wipe that smirk 
off your face’’ but not for cliches about ‘‘accountability in 
education.” 

Fellow students too often ask, ‘‘Wad-ya-get? Wad-ya-get?”’ or 
something more sophisticated that amounts to the same thing. 

I find that the issues involved are ancient issues. They keep 
coming up generation after generation. There is always a need for 
vigilant, open discussion of them and a need for supporting those 
people who want to recover that basic spontaneity and stimulation 
that comes from dealing with something significant. 

—Val Paradise 
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NECCO Staff 


Resigns, 
Under New 


Management 
By Glenn Zakarian 


On Oct. 31, 1974, the former 
staff of the Observer delivered 
their resignation to the Student 
Council. The reason for this can 
be traced to, at least two events 
which occured in a_ period 
starting two weeks prior. 

The first incident involved two 
students, Carl French and Glenn 
Zakorian who wrote a paper 
about student apathy on campus, 
and as an instigative approach, 
questioned various organizations 
prodecure and other campus 
issues by means of distributing 
two mimeographed sheets. 

From this point began a series 
of interreactions between the 
staff and their opposition which 
resulted in a lot of ill-feeling and 
no communication. 

On Oct. 24, 1974 the issue which 
might have been resolved, lost all 
sensability and proportion. That 
morning the papers office was 
vandalized and copy for the 
prepared issue was either 
slashed or stolen. The result of 
this was felt in the Student 
Council meeting when emotions 
erupted and destroyed any ser- 
ious plan of action to discover the 
actual perpetrators. Accusations 
flew wildly and the implications 
seemed obvious. 

The Council, after a proposal 
from Carl French, appointed an 
investigative committee, and a 
meeting to discuss and resolve 
the differences of opinion be- 
tween Mark Scaison and staff and 
opposition, headed by Glenn 
Zakarian and Carl French, on the 
current editorial policies then in 
practice. Jack Warner, director 
of student activities was to act as 
moderator. 

The investigative committee 
was unable to uncover any 
concrete evidence, although the 
discovery of an individual unrela- 
ted to either party involved, had 
been seen ‘‘nosing around.”’ This 
information satisfied neither side 
but the committee was dis- 
banded. 

The discovery of a stolen 
camera later on the day of the 
vandalism seemed to warrant 
investigation by either school 
security officials or the adminis- 
tration, None was forthcoming. 
Why? 

Because no decisive results 
were arrived at, _ ill-feeling, 
accusation and counter-accusa- 
tion still exist between both 
factions. These, by and large, are 
the events that led up to the 
staff’s resignation. Hopefully the 
new staff with its attempt at 
democratic editorial procedure 
by committee will succeed and 
sest a precedent in cooperative 
action among all interested 
students. 
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: - Silva Mind Control 


Lessons In 


Self -Improvement 


By Bill Ouellette 

Ramona Garcia, a representa- 
tive of the Silva Mind Control 
courses, met with students at 
NECC November 18. Garcia 
demonstrated and described the 
benefits of mind control-in daily 
life. 

The Silva method, said Ms. 
Garcia, has been scientifically 
researched by Jose Silva, a 
research scientist and pioneer in 
mental training. Silva from 
Laredo, Texas, has been re- 
searching since 1944. 

Silva Mind Control offers a 
variety of courses. The controlled 
relaxation course teaches you 
how to reach a level in which the 
mind achieves the ability to 
control vitality and energy, 
helping in the solution of prob- 
lems without stress or strain. 

The general self-improvement 
course develops techniques to 
provide greater control of physio- 
logical functions such as_ the 
control of pain or elimination of 
undesirable habits. d 

Methods are also presented to 
aid in the solution of problems 
unconsciously. The effective sen- 
sory projection course uses the 
knowledge and experience gain- 
ed in the controlled relaxation 
course and the general -self- 
improvement course to develop 
the student to his maximum 
potential. Additionally, the ap- 
plied E.S.P. course deals not only 
with humans, but with plants and 
animals as well. 

Because of the success of the 
Silva method, Ms. Garcia ex- 


plained, many persons have 
requested courses which meet 
their specific needs or corres- 
pond to their careers. 

The “Executive 505” is for 
business personnel. It teaches the 
person how to control tensions 
and eliminate anxiety, at the 
same time improving memory, 
concentration, and recall. Mrs. 
Garcia said, ‘“Those who take the 
course will benefit by developing 
better salesmanship, positive 
character traits, better human 
relationships with customers, 
and confidence.” 

The Student course is for 
students who want to make better 
use of their intellectual potential. 


The course 1s said to improve 
such areas as_ concentration, 
memory, imagination, verbal 
expression, and higher academic 
performance. A graduate course 
offers deeper concepts, an even 
better understanding of the mind 
and other methods of improving 
living. 

It takes approximately 10 to 12 
hours of class time to complete 
each course or a total of about 48 
hours for a series of four courses. 
Much depends on the size of the 
class and the number of questions 
asked during the sessions. One or 
two seminars are conducted at 
the beginning of each series. 

For information concerning 
new classes, contact Christian D. 
Jensen, Silva Mind Control of 
New England, Suite 24, 53 Paul 
Street, Newton Centre, Maine. 


Ears 


Jarvis. 


Instructor 


Man, Myth 
& Modern LIT: 


God’s obituary, written by 
Nietzsche in the 19th century, set 
in motion, symbolically at least, 
what poet W.H. Auden describes 
as “The Age of Anxiety,” a 
period of personal disillusion- 
ment and philosophical skepti- 
cism nurtured by such catastro- 
phes of the human spirit as World 
Wars I and II. Testifying to the 
prevailing sense of the formeless- 
ness, the incoherence and 
meaninglessness of life in the 
20th century, Yeats wrote of the 
dissolution of the age, ‘Things 
fall apart; the centre cannot 
hold,’’ and Camus observed that 
the life of modern man was ‘‘the 


experience of the Absurd.”’ In an 
effort to recreate order out of 
chaos, to reaffirm permanence in 
the face of impermanence and 
change, and to rediscover pur- 
pose and meaning in an absurd 
universe, writers like Yeats and 
Camus either consciously or 
unconsciously returned to Myth 
to make sense out of the 
non-sense of human experience. 
Thus, T.S. Eliot writes that 
Joyce’s use of the Odysseus 
legend in his ‘‘Ulysses”’ ‘“‘provi- 
ded a way of controlling, of 
ordering, of giving shape to the 
immense panorama of futility 
and anarchy which is contempo- 
rary history.” 


Contributing Staff - this issue 


Virginia Archibald 
Carol Bourassa 
Ken Coffin 
Cynthia Collins 
Carl French 


Joyce Greenlee 
Kevin Hart 
Mary Hart 


Brenda Keith 
Bill Ouellette 
Barney Reilly 
Steve Roberts 
Rene Vallieres 
Maggie White 
Glenn Zakarian 


Man, Myth, and Modern Liter- 
ature proposes, therefore, to 
examine modern literature from 
the vantage point of Myth in 
order to discover the timeless, 
universal truths of the human 
spirit that, despite the accretions 
of culture or time, attest to the 
oneness of man and of his 
experience. 

The course will begin with a 
definition of Myth and then move 
to a brief consideration of various 
approaches to the study of Myth 
offered by cultural anthropology, 
psychology, and literary criti- 
cism. Next we will identify the 
common mythic themes: those of 
initiation, the outcast or rebel, 
the quest or journey, the scape- 
goat or sacrificial victim, and the 
resurrection or rebirth of the 
hero—all of which are foresha- 
dowed in the Oedipus legend. 
Finally, and most importantly, 
we will examine the use of myth 
in such modern works as: 

Kingsley Amis, Lucky Jim; 
Joseph Conrad, Heart of Dark- 
ness; J.P. Donleavy, The Ginger- 
man; Ralph Ellison, Invisible 
Man; William Faulkner, Light in 
August; Jack Kerouac, Dharma 
Bums; Ken Kesey, One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest; D.H. 
Lawrence, The Plumed Serpent; 
Tom Tryon, Harvest Home; 
Mark Twain, The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn; and Nathaniel 
West, Miss Lonelyhearts. 


Psychic Healer 
Visits 
Philosophy Club 

At NECC 


You have the power within you 
to cure, according to Fr. Angelo 
Rizzo, the dynamic little Stigma- 
tine Missionary healer with the 
overabundance of love for his 
fellow man. 

Fr. Rizzo explained his theories 
to the Philosophy Club at 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Wednesday, Nov. 20, from 
10:00 to 12:00. There were a few 
skeptics in the audience but it 
appeared most students entered 
the lecture hall with open minds. 

Fr. Rizzo said that if you can 
maintain a balance between the 
Divine, Yourself, Others and the 
Universe, and keep an open mind 
by avoiding the barrier of 
defining people, ideas and things, 
you have a good chance of tuning 
in to the cosmic powers. 

This Brazilian Missionary has 
been a _ psychic healer for 
fourteen years. He has degrees in 
psychology, philosophy, theo- 
logy, sociology and education, 
but he states bluntly that he uses 
these degrees to open certain 
doors, levels on which he wishes 
to function. He emphasized that 
degrees are not necessary to be a 
psychic healer. Everyone has the 


. 
~ 


, breaths, 


power, but he must know and 
believe he has, and the power will 
flow through him. 


One method of healing was 
demonstrated by Fr. Rizzo with a 
volunteer from the audience. He 
placed one hand on her forehead, 
the other on the back of her neck 
and instructed the student to 
close her eyes, take three deep 
relax and feel the 
tension leaving her body, down 
through the shoulders, the arms 
and out through the finger tips. 
He then suggested the psychic 
power was flowing into her body, 
replacing the tension and filling 
her with peace. The subject 
stated: “I wish I had had a 
headache. That would have 
gotten rid of it.”” You can obtain 
the same peaceful state within 
yourself by practicing the three 
components of meditation; relax- 
ation, concentration and sugges- 
tion. 

Love and acceptance of self, 
others and creation seems to be 
the key Fr. Rizzo has found to 
open the flood gates of his healing 
psychic power. If you feel 
comfortable with these ideas, try 
them out for yourself. 


by Barney Reilly 


The use of flavor stifling styrofoam coffee cups in the cafeteria. 
Also the coffee. The other day I accidentaly spilled a half a cup on 
my foot, fracturing several small bones. 

The lack of student support given to the school’s athletic teams, 
especially basketball. 

The sports equipment kept under lock and key in the gym instead 
of being available for student use because of beaucratic 
mumbo-jumbo. 

The animal instinct of students rummaging at the Look store 
shelves the first few days of the semester. 

The book store. 

The many broken tipped and warped pool cues in the game room. 
(Hey Chuck, what’s the story?) 

Those one-armed bandits in the lobbies disguised as pay 
telephones. 

And ditto for the cigarette, candy, and coke machines. 

Faculty members who don’t smoke pipes but just chomp on them 
for effect. 

Maybe, just anyone who smokes pipes. 

Amateur poets who display their works on the bathroom walls. 

Instructors who seat students in alphabetical order. (Yep, there 
are still some of them left, folks.) 

Anyone who doesn’t have the courtesy to return a smile or a ‘“‘hi” 
as you pass by in the halls. 

The book store. 

Anyone who discredits Church Stafford or Don Ruhl — two truly 
great people. 

Those God-awful Japanese (dubbed in English) films we’re 
forced to sit through for Art of the Movies. (C’mon Bernie, how 
about some heavy stuff?) 

Rock groups who are under the mistaken impression that they’re 
“entertaining”’ during college hour when, in fact, the noise that 
comes out of some of them is like listening to a bad tape recording 
of the Normandy Invasion. 

Jack Warner’s new haircut. 

Undergrads who don’t take advantage of the many fine student 
activity programs offered here at NECC, but just sit around 
complaining ‘there is nothing to do’. 

Those disgusting long lines for registration only to learn when 
you finally get there that the courses you absolutely had to have 
were closed out. 

The total lack of streakers on campus. 

Eight o’clock classes. 

Four o’clock classes. 

Struggling to pronounce the name of Chet Hawrylciw and Usha 
Sellers. (Please folks, have those changed in court.) 

Also straining to hear your instructor when Mr. Hawrylciw is 
giving a lecture in an adjoining room. 

The book store. 

WRAZ for neglecting to use their most advantageous 
communications forum for anything more than music. 

Jack Hess’ tan. 

The unbelievable amount of noise that goes on in the library while 
you’re trying to study there. 

Users of faded out words like ‘super’, ‘dynamite’, and ‘hassle’. 

Super students with dynamite brains who keep getting hassled. 

Philosophy instructors who keep trying to prove to me that I don’t 
exist. 

That silly search and seize program initiated by the LRC. 

Those creepy little things that you find in your salad in the 
cafeteria that give you a funny sort of look as they crawl over the 
lettuce. 

Students who rush into a classroom without letting those who just 
finished get out first. 

The book store. 

All the people who are going to approach me to chastise me for 
some of my grievances. 
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Pot, Rock 
& [he American 


Revolution 


I’ve always thought that if I 
had enough good pot and good 
rock music that I would make it 
through the impending revolu- 
tion. But upon viewing a slide 
show, compliments of the John 
Birch Society in the Drop-In 
Center, I see that our extreme 
right-wing element has attribut- 
ed all the revolutionary urges in 
America, from Angela Davis to 
Charles Manson, including sex- 
ual perversion, to marijuahana 
and Mick Jaggart (their spelling ) 
inclusively. 

It was supposed to be awaken- 
ing to see how this drug, pot, has 
taken the minds of our younger 
generation, crippling it with hate 
of all,our wonderful social insti- 
tutions. There before my very 
eyes was a five-year-old toking on 
a reefer supplied by her ‘“‘hippie”’ 
parents. A teenage girl was 
shown sitting in an empty 
doorway selling her body to 
support her pot and rock habit, 
and as the narrator said, “Just a 
couple of years ago this girl was 
probably leading her Girl Scout 
troop on a nature trip,” the 
students around me were split- 
ting with laughter. I’ll have to 
admit it was comical. 


By Ken Coffin 


It is easy to see that this 
presentation was missing its 
point with us, as our minds have 
obviously been lost already, and 
was leveled at our parents’ 
generation to be shown at a 
P.T.A. meeting or something. 
Anyway, if taken seriously, this 
would be the end of society as we 
know it. Little Johnny and Mary 
are in the hands of the pusher and 
the record companies. The noble 
American institutions of family, 
Church, school, home, etc. are to 
be destroyed. 

“This isn’t just speculation,” 
we were assured. An ex-rock star 
testified (with the supposed 
technical backing of a certified 
M.D.) how rock music and strobe 
light effect the secretion of the 
pituitary gland with the complete 
loss of all sexual inhabitions. He 
told of one case, a young virgin, 
who had to be carried from a 
performance masturbating un- 
controlably. Horrors! At this 
point I was laughing uncontrol- 
ably — and so was everyone else. 


A.U.M. LUNCH ROOM 


MENU 
ENTREE 
SPECIAL 
SANDWICH 
SALAD 
MILK 


XTRA HELPING 


YouR Socks 


Puce 


EMPTY Your 
“POCKET 5 


Your SHIRT 


Your PANTS 
YouR SHoes 


Another eminent psychologist, 
who personally tried pot, testified 
that he went into a horrible trip, 
thinking that a plane flying 
overhead was the start of WWII. 
Sounds like acute paranoia to me. 
Of course, it is hardly unlikely 
that we all have this fear buried 
with our minds being the Post A 
Bomb generation. I doubt very 
seriously that the master minds 
who invented such destruction 
ever tried pot. 

Finally, the presentation got 
around to Charles Manson, we all 
became quiet with expectation 
when the narrator said that 
Manson’s control over the minds 
of his female followers was done 
by his sensativity training in 
California. At this point Rubin 
Russell got up and left and 
someone facetiously yelled out 
that we should line up all pot 
smokers and rock listeners and 
shoot them. That’s probably what 
will happen if this slide show 
serves its purpose. 


"We APPRECIATE Youn Busiwess.” 
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RESULTS 


PRESIDENTIAL PROFILE QUESTIONNAIRE 


by the College Presidential Screening Committee 


NOTE: 


The figures are actual tabulated votes, not percentages 


THE NEW PRESIDENT SHOULD HAVE THESE ACADEMIC CREDENTIALS: : 


att BNA 


SEO 
AMmuaoneamDoctoOrate: ... Gt + st «<6 38 
National Reputation and Experience 
PumaresumOr a. DOCtOrate. “2 2.5.) si fe 24 
Academic Preparation in Education . . 52 
SS lS 5 Seaport meer creas 33 
Busicencesof Publication= i>.) . 25% « < 9 
Received Recognition by Learned 
Societies and/or Foundations. .... 22 


33 


27 


agree BRTRT Jisa- SHrEgggdy 


THE NEW PRESIDENT SHOULD HAVE THIS KIND OF PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE: 


Teachine Experience in Higher Education 
Administrative Experience in Higher 
PAPO AERECUMR Ste: hs eta ee Yee 0 be ule bie tiekes 
Administrative Experience in Commun- 
MEvecostege Education “.)-. .°-<5< <1) 6 
Knowledge and/or Experience in Mass. 
PuOmucmHirgner Education <j <6. is sic 
Experience in Financing, Budgeting, etc. 


59 
54 
39 


28 
44 


28 
30 
S2 


36 
27 


THE NEW PRESIDENT SHOULD FUNCTZ DN ADMINISTRATIVELY AS FOLLOWS: 


Be Willing to Delegate Authority. .. 
Be Able to Communicate & Work With 
Faculty, Students & Administration. . 
Believe in Total Involvement in Decis- 
ion-Making Process by the Entire 
SOMmucgemcommunity. . 9. ..° uss selene. 6 
Recognize the Need to Respond to Chang- 
ing Ethnic, Social and Economic Needs 
CoE NeMCOMMUNLCY . -. «©. bss vem teers 


51 
84 


58 


40 


29 


5 


23 


THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEW PRESIDENT SHOULD BE AS FOLLOWS: 


Advocates Academic Rights and Respon- 
ROR MIMMMREES SS oe oe aye, oky lp <p ese ue eu te Mate eae 
. Encourages Independence in Teaching 
SEveomandsApproaches .. 0.4 sis, len te 
Encourages & Stimulates Innovative 
RepenungeerCurricula *. 0...) 3. elses 
Stresses Primarily the Educationa 
Goals & needs of the Students .... 
: Demonstrates Willingness to Tolerate 
a Broad Spectrum of Political Activity 
and Community Involvement Outside the 


Classroom-on the part of both Faculty 
ANGMSGUCeENCS .° ./ “sige 6s. 0. Yeyaer—er is 5.0 Geis 
Recognizes the:Function of Duly-Consti- 
tuted Organizations of the Total College 
PACSNNETIE Seyi s do tall See anol winkely eens ake 


48 
63 
5 
aye) 


53 


72 


39 
28 
23 
24 


20 


38 


21 8 5 
24 3 9 
ll 0 3 
17 3 2 
34 9 ll 
28 5 12 
5 0 1 
5 2 0 
13 3 2 
ll ll 6 
14 6 1 
ll 4 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 i 1 
8 z 1 
6 2 0 
14 1 0 
5 5 1 
13 2 2 
13 3 0 


Vets Get Insurance Break 


(CPS) --Good news tor veterans: Some 2.7 


million Vietnam-era veterans are eligible 

for a new low cost Veterans Group Life Insur- 
ance program which offers as much as $200,000 
coverage for only $3.40 per month. 

The non-renewable, five year term in- 
surance is available to veterans discharged 
from military service since April 2, 1979. 

The new Veterans Administration-super- 
vised program, authorized under the Veter- 
ans Insurance Act, also offers coverage in 
amounts of $5000, $10,909 and $15,000. 

Rates for the maximum $20,000 coverage 
is $3.40 per month for veterans aged 34 and 
under, and $6.80 for those 35 and over. 

Application forms for veterans dis— 
charged prior to August 1, 1974, are avail- 
able from VA offices or from the Office of 
Servicemen's Group Life Insurance, 212 Wash- 
ington St., Newark, NJ 07102. 

Servicemen discharged after August l 
will receive application forms automatically. 

Personnel leaving active duty are per- 
mitted 120 premium-free days to convert Ser- 
vicemen's Group Life Insurance to Veterans 
Group Life Insurance without a medical check- 


up. 
3 Applicants must apply before August l, 
1975 and furnish evidence of good health. 


18-2/ EDITOR FIRED, PAPER SHREDDED 
AT TEXAS UNIVERSITY 


(CPS)--The entire November 11 edition of the 
University of Texas-Permian Basin student 
newspaper was recently removed from its 
printer's office and destroyed by the order 
of the college president. 

College president B.H. Amstead said 
he objected to a letter to the editor in 
the recent edition of the Windmill which 
criticized the Texas Board of Regents. 

Amstead seized all 1300 printed copies of 

the Windmill, had them shredded in the u* 
university's shredding machines and then 

fired the student editor, Joel Asbery. 

Amstead at first claimed that Asbery 
was fired because he was a university employee 
who had violated administration wishes, but 
later stated that the student had never 
formally been appointed editor. 

Asbery said that he had been appointed 
editor by Amstead in January 1974 and was 
informed at that time that the Windmill] was 
to serve as a student newspaper, not a : 
college public relations tool. Windmill 
was originally established as a newsletter 
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Student | 
Financial 


Aid At 
NECC 


Four hundred students were 
awarded financial aid last year 
and this year the number will 
probably increase, according to 
Susan A. Horowitz, Director of 
Financial Aid. 

To apply for financial aid a 
Parent’s Confidential Statement 
(PCS) or a Student’s Financial 
Statement (SFS) must be filed. 
The College Scholarship Service 
of the College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board processes the infor- 
mation given on the PCS or SFS 
and sends the information, for a 
fee, to the colleges and scholar- 
ship programs. A Northern Essex 
financial aid application must 
also be filled out. 

Scholarships are awarded by 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts Board of Higher Education 
to about 15,000 students in all 
undergraduate fields. The Board 
of Higher Education awards $900 
per student enrolled in a Massa- 
chusetts private institution, $300 
for students enrolled in a 
Massachusetts public institution, 
and $600 for students enrolled ina 
non-Massachusetts public institu- 
tion. 

The Board of Higher Education 
awards General Scholarships to 
students who need financial aid, 
and Honor Scholarships to the 
four students in each (Senatorial) 
district. Recipients are those who 
have the highest Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) scores on 
the College Entrance Examina- 
tion. 

Students who are applying for 
the Honor Scholarship may also 
apply for the General Scholar- 
ship, but they must submit a PCS 
or SFS. 

There are scholarships for 
Children of Deceased members 
of the Police and Fire Depart- 
ment and for children of Service 
Men missing in Action or 
Prisoners of War in Southeast 
Asia. 

Nursing, Medical, and Dental 
Scholarships and scholarships for 
students who wish to teach the 
mentally retarded are also avail- 
able. 

Students who will graduate 
with either an Associate or 
Bachelor of Science degree in 
Nursing may apply for assistance 
through the Nursing Student 
Loan Program. The maximum 
amount a student may borrow is 
$6,000. The loan does not collect 
interest until a nine month 
“grace” period has ended. The 
grace period starts after gradu- 
ation. The interest rate is 3% per 
year. 


The Supplementary Education- 
al Opportunity Grant Program is 
designed to help students with 
exceptional financial need. The 
SEOG awards aid to cover half of 
a student’s expenses provided an 
equal sum is found as a ‘‘match’’. 
A “‘match’’ may come from the 
National Direct Student Loan, 
Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant (BEOG) or by participa- 
tion in the Work-Study Program. 

The National Direct Student 
Loan may award up to $1,500 a 
year, but the maximum a student 
may borrow to finish his educa- 
tion is $5,000. There is no interest 
while the student is in school, 
Vista, Peace Corps, Armed 
Forces, or during the nine month 
“grace” period. If the student 
pays the loan before the ‘‘grace’”’ 
period expires, there is no 
interest charge. 

The Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant (B.E.0.G.) may 
award between $50 and $800 to 
students who need financial 
assistance while attending a 
post-secondary school. The 
B.E.0.G. is a Federal aid 
program. Eligibility and the 
amount of the grant awarded is 
based on the financial situation of 
the student’s family. February 1, 
1975 is the deadline for applying 
for this year’s aid. 

The Work-Study Program is 
employment for the students on 
or off campus. Students may 
work as stenographers, typists, 
custodians, clerks, or laboratory, 
classroom or library assistants, 
A student can only work a 


maximum of 15 hours a week, 


The wage is $2 an hour. 

The Help Loan (Higher Educa- 
tion Loan Program) is a loan 
through the local bank. The 
interest rate is 7 per cent, and in 
most cases, the Federal govern- 
ment pays the interest while the 
student is in school. A PCS or SFS 
must be submitted to NECC who 
in turn must make recommenda- 
tions. 


ee Lo eh al 


PLEASE SIR—- 
You ARE EAT! 
AWAY AT MY BASIC , 
FOUN DATION. 


yen 


There are grants available to 
students in the Discovery Pro- 
gram. The amount awarded is 
based on the individual’s finan- 
cial need. 

The Faculty Association also 
provides twenty scholarships for 
students who need financial 
assistance and have at least 2.5 
QPA, after completion of one 
semester. 

The Faculty Association of 
Northern Essex has a Short- 
Term Loan. A_ student may 
borrow up to $25. If paid 
within two weeks, there is no 
interest. After the two week 
period, a 6 percent interest rate is 
charged. 

Vietnam exemptions and Vet- 
erans Benefits under the G.I. Bill 
are also handled by the financial 
office. 

All applications for all types of 
financial aid can be found at 
Susan A. Horowitz’s office in 
room 112 in the Gym. 
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VETERAN’S OFFICE: All veter- 
ans should check with Dick Reilly 
or Dick Braley to insure that 
their enrollments have been 
completed for the spring semes- 
ter so that VA benefits will not be 
interrupted. Those vets not 
returning this spring should also 
contact this office to ensure 
stoppage of future payments to 
avoid overpayment. It is import- 
ant for veterans and dependents 
to keep available their VA file 


number for use when inquiring 
about late checks or when 
corresponding with the VA. A 
delay of up to 2 months can be 
encountered when processing VA 
paper work without it. Your VA 
file number appears on all your 


VA checks and any correspond- 
ence from the VA. Veteran’s 
folders in the VA office are filed 
by file number, therefore it is 
essential that it be used when 


dealing with the VA. Veterans 
Grout fe Insurance is available 


for veterans discharged between 
April 3, 1970 and Aug. 1, 1974. The 
rates are the same as for Service- 
men’s Group, Life Insurance. A 
veteran under 54 yrs. old can 
purchase a $20,000 policy for $3.40 
per month. They are 5 yr. term 
policies which are convertible to 
regular policies the same as 
SGLI. The last date to apply is 
Aug. 2, 1975. For applications and 
further information see Dick 
Braley, VA rep. in Room 144 in 
the athletic building. 


FINANCIAL AID: Anyone need- 
ing financial assistance for the 
Fall, ’75 term, can file now at the 


financial aid office. 


Sue Horowitz. 


BUSINESS CLUB: Dwindling 
membership is snuffing out this 
once active club. In previous 
years members went on many 
interesting field trips, including 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Students interested in business 
are missing a chance to learn 
things not available in the 
classroom. Interested students 
should contact Mr. Hickey in €-8. 


/ 


Director, 
Student Financial Aid 


CHESS CLUB: Want to learn how 
to play chess? The chess club is 
tired of playing with themselves 
and are in need of new meat. 
They invite non-players to come, 
and learn; players to come play; 
and good players to come play 
well in the student union, 
Wednesdays from 10 to 11 a.m. 


VETERAN’S CLUB: Due to a 
new ruling, the vet’s club is now 
open to non-veterans. Meetings 
are Wednesdays, 10 to 11 a.m. 


SOCIAL COMMITTEE: We need 
interested people willing to help 
plan and operate social functions. 
Come to the Planning Board 


office, rm. 123 in the basement of 
the student center. 


DRAMA SOCIETY  [Gumbi 
Memorial Players]: Wanted — 
artists, painters, carpenters, 


seamstresses, and especially an 
electrician. The drama society is 
putting on productions this month 
and are in tragic need of back 
stage help. If you are good with 
your hands in any capacity, won't 
you please help? 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: Asian week is 
now being planned with~ an 
exciting series of events from 


Dec. 9-13. The cafeteria will be 
serving authentic Asian foods. 
Karate and thai boxing will be 
demonstrated during the lunch 
hours. Slides and talks on Japan, 
Thailand and Korea will be 
presented in English and Spanish 
in the student lounge at various 
times during the week. Look for 
exhibits and native costumes 
from these countries. Schedules 
of events and times will be posted 
around campus. 


Hear You 


WRAZ representatives, John 
Lamson and Edward Mitchell, 
attended the Second Annual New 
England Communication Confer- 
ence held November 9 at Bran- 
deis University. 

The conference was attended 
by colleges throughout New 
England. Its function was to 
provide a workshop seminar 
allowing students to voice indivi- 
dual problems which plague their 
college’s radio stations. 

The conference began at 10 
a.m. with an opening address to 
Ted Phillips, Department Head 


of Mass Communications, Emer- 


son College, Boston. 

Mr. Phillips related numerous 
past personal experiences to the 
great variety of job possibilities 
afforded individuals who pursue 
a communication’s career. 

Following the opening address, 
the conference was divided into 
three seminars: 1) radio pro- 
gramming, 1) news broadcast- 
ing, 3) blacks in radio. Indivi- 
duals decided upon which sem- 
inar they wished to attend. 

Guest speakers for the radio 
programming seminar included 
Norm Winer (Old Saxophone 
Joe) WBCN-FM-and John Gillis, 
WBVF-FM, each, program direc- 
tors for their individuals stations. 

Mr. Winer made some interest- 
ing observations about the direc- 
tion college stations are presently 
heading. “Career orientation in 
the majority of today’s college 
radio stations is killing their 
ability to relate to other people 
they work with and to the people 
who listen to them. The function 
of college radio station personnel 
should not be to motivate 
self-interest in hopes of achieving 
a professional career, but the 
seeking of a goal that can best 
supply the needs of its listeners, 
whether they are a community or 
within the school itself.” 

It was agreed upon by both 
speakers, that college radio’s 
greatest asset is its freedom from 
an economic situation where it 
must fight for ratings. 

Being privately funded, college 
radio has only itself to please. It 
is not necessary to cause liquida- 
tion of programming to induce 
commercial sponsorship. 


Commercialism is a necessity 
for radio stations outside the 
college level which must main- 
tain rental fees, union allowan- 
ces, news staffs, and public 
relations. 

Mr. Gillis pointed out that the 
tremendous listener exposure to 
the “top ten”’ is for the popularity 
of the masses and not the true 
satisfaction of the radio station’s 
personnel. 

The seminar concluded that the 
college radio should be used as a 
media of creative expression. 
The form of expression is only 
limited to what can be heard 
through a speaker. 

When the station personnel are 
contented with their broadcast 
programming and their listener’s 
needs are being satisfied, then 
the purpose of college radio has 
been justified to its fullest extent. 


Photography Club 


By Virginia Archibald 


Breathtaking color slides of the 
mountains of Basque County in 
the Pyrenees were shown at the 
Photography Club Meeting, Wed- 
nesday, November 13, in room 
B316. 

The Basque County was just 
one of the many places photo- 
graphed by William Albert Al- 
lard, National Geographic Maga- 
zine photographer. 

The Color Slide presentation, 
Image of Man, was narrated by 
Mr. Allard. 

The Pennsylvania Amish were 
the first to be shown. The Amish 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, are 
honest people, living with just the 
essentials of life. 

The Hutterites of Spring Creek 
and Surprise Creek, Montana, 
are communal people. Slides 
were shown of their farms, the 
country side, children at school 
and daily activities. 

Basque County is in the 
Pyrenees between France and 
Spain. The slides were of the 
cemetery, mountain sides, and 
the people. In all the slides there 
was at of sadness. 


Sas ee 


Counselors 


Are Here 
To 


Serve 
You 


By Joyce Greenlee 


The following persons are the 
counselors at Northern Essex. 
They are here to help you as you 
may need them. 

Academic Counselors: Dick 
LeClair, Betty Coyne, Mike 
Kaplon (located in the College 
Center). 

Financial Aid Director: Susan 


first floor). 

Veterans: Dick Reilly (located 
in the Gym — frist floor). 

Job Placement: Manny Thom- 
as (located in the College 
Center). 

Drop-In Center: Reuben Rus- 
sell (located in the College 
Center). 


Meets 


The next slides showed the 
fearful faces of the relatives 
waiting for news when sixty 
people were trapped in a mine in 
West Virginia in November, 1968. 

The presentation ended with 
slides of Montana, Nevada and 
Wyoming. There were slides of 
the countryside in the winter, 
cattle herding, the chestnut 
colors of the wild horses’ manes, 
farms and of the people’s home. 

After the showing there was a 
brief discussion. 

All students are welcome to 
join the Photography Club which 
usually meets during Wednesday 
activity periods. 

The Club members will help 
people who need assistance, and 
there will be lectures from Bob 
Paul on many facets of photo- 
graphy. 

Also scheduled later in the 
semester is a_ presentation, 
Voyage of Self Discovery, by 
Bruce Davidson. 


Horowitz (located in the Gym — ~ 


Betty Coyne, Counselor, re- 
ports that a new policy called the 
Transfer Compact will enable 
students to transfer to another 
college without many of the 
worries that have traditionally 
accompanied efforts to transfer. 

The Compact, signed May 13, 
1974, states that sixty credits 
must be obtained for an Asso- 
ciate’s degree. These credits may 
be transferred to obtain a B.S. 
degree. The 60 hours must 
include the following: 

a. 6 hours of English/Commun- 
ications 

b. 9 hours of 
sciences 

c. 9 hours of humanities 

d. 9 hours of math/science 

e. remaining credits must be 
college level. 

A grade of “D’ will be 
accepted toward the B.S. degree, 
but a receiving institution is not 
required to apply “D’’ credit 
toward a major. 


behavioral 


Academic 


Council 


Meeting 


By 


Glenn Zakarian 


Two proposals were consider- 
ed. 
Jim Brown, a faculty member 
’ proposed a policy which could 
possibly lighten the work load of 
the Board of Recourse & Review. 
The Board hears cases. of 
students who feel he/she has not 
received proper evaluation by his 
instructor(s). The policy would 
enable Dean of Students, Church 
Stafford, to make decisions in 
cases where illness, family 
‘emergencies, etc. or all obvious 
circumstances of this nature 
seriously handicapped or elimi- 
nated the possibility of individual 
students’ achievement. At this 
point, certain problems were 
cited that made the definition of 
this policy one which requires 
more in-depth consideration. The 
proposal was set aside until the 
next meeting. ‘ 
Secondly, the committee consi- 
dered a recommendation of Dean 
Stafford to establish criteria in 
regard to plagiarism. 


CIAO eM 


in 


“We'd all very much like to see him buried, but he is 


tenured, you'know ... 


Plagiarism in its lighter form 
meant simply that students fajled 
to designate ideas or quotes with 
proper procedure. (Footnotes, 
etc.) Still underlying this general 
malpractice was, however, the 
question of policy regarding 
outright cheating in assignments 
such as term papers as well as in 
test cribbing. Views were of a 
wide range but all of them seem 
to indicate a serious considera- 
tion as to the implications of any 
strictly defined punitive policy. 
This will also be given further 
consideration at the next meet- 
ing, scheduled tentatively for 
Dec. 12, 1974, when hopefully both 
proposals will be resolved and 
prepared for Academic Council 
approval. 
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Chapter 766 
And Quality 


Education 


In Haverhill 


During the first week in 
October of this year, I volunteer- 
ed my services as a Teacher’ 
Assistant for one afternoon a 
week at the St. James Middle 
School in Haverhill. I regarded 
this solely as a learning exper- 
ience on my part, as I would 
receive no college credit or 
monetary compensation for the 
time spent at the school. Primar- 
ily, my role has been one of 
observation. Initially, I believed 
that I was fully prepared for 
whatever may occur in the 
classroom. After all, what could 
possibly happen in third and sixth 
grade classrooms that would 
particularly amaze me? 

However, after five weeks of 
observation in the same class- 
rooms, I had become confused as 
to exactly what, if anything, had 
been taught over this period of 
time. I did not see books 
specifically assigned to the 
students in any of the classrooms. 
In two fo the three classrooms in 
which I was present, I felt the 
teacher contributed more as a 
“babysitter” than an educator. 
The classrooms were generally in 
a state of chaos from start to 
finish and at no time was its 
atmosphere on conducive to 
learning. 

At this point, ic would be quite 
simple to blame the teacher for 
failing to maintain control of her 
classroom, but that did not 
appear to be the problem. While 
the majority of the children 
seemed to be reasonably atten- 
tive, it was always a select group 
in each class who were perpe- 
tually unresponsive to the teach- 
er’s requests. Without pointing 
the proverbial ‘‘finger’’ at any 
one individual, it is my opinion 
that these students, as a group, 
prevented the class from consis- 
tently operating with any semb- 
lence of order or purpose. 

I talked with various teachers 
at the school and the impression I 
received was that the practice of 
a select group hindering class- 
room procedure was the rule at 
St. James, rather than the 
exception. Also, I was told that 
many of these students who 
constantly caused disruptions in 
the classrooms were children 
with learning deficiencies or 
those who are not on the same 
academic level as most children 
their age and require some type 
of special education. 


By 


Rene Vallieres 


Chapter 766 is a piece of 
legislation enacted by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts on 
September 1, of this year. 
Essentially, it states that child- 
ren in Massachusetts between the 
ages of 3 and 21, who fall into the 
category of ‘Special Needs 
Children’’, will be educated in 
regular classrooms to the best of 
their own and the schools’ ability. 

I was very curious as to how 
this new law affected the 
Haverhill School System, so I 
contacted Mr. Thomas Corrigan, 
who has been the Director of 
Vocational Guidance and Re- 
search in Haverhill for 18 years, 
and I interviewed him at his 
office. I informed Mr. Corrigan of 
the observations I had made at 
St. James and I asked him his 
opinion of Chapter 766 and his 
ideas of its purpose. 

Mr. Corrigan believes that the 
essence of Chapter 766 is to 
integrate ‘‘Special Needs Child- 
ren’ into regular classrooms in 
an effort to avoid labeling them 
as ‘‘Special Children’, and pre- 
vent any stigma these children 
may obtain by being segregated 
from other children in their age 
group. He feels that this ystem 
has been working well for the 
amount of time it has been in 
effect. He further explained that 
there are Special Education 
Classes in Haverhill, but these 
are for the more severely 
retarded children. The children 
directly affected by Chapter 766 
are those with behavioral disor- 
ders and learning deficiencies. 
These children, who are not on an 
emotional level comparable to 
most their age, are placed in the 
regular classrooms and, as far as 
the state is concerned. educated 
to the best of their cwn and the 
school’s ability. 

While I am not as well versed 
on Chapter 766 as I would like, it 
appears’ as if the state of 
Massachusetts is giving up on 
these children who require spe- 
cial attention and in an effort to 
resolve one problem, they have 
compounded it. Not only are 
these ‘Special Children” not 
getting the benefit of a meaning- 
ful education, but the other 
children in the classes, who are 
the majority, are affected also. 
The Elementary School Téachers 
remain at a loss because they 
cannot implement an effective 
lesson plan in their present 
situation and the entire class 
suffers. 

I am not an administrator, and 
I do not pretend to have a solution 
to this predicament. Rather, my 
purpose is to stress that all is not 
well within the Haverhill School 
System and there are major 
problems to be dealt with. Unless 
parents and teachers can unite in 
some way to illustrate to the 
School Committee their acern, 
if they are indeed cornea d, the 
situation can only worst 


The 
Drop-In Center 


A professionally trained and _ supervised, 
student-staffed information, counseling and 
referral service. All volunteers have had at least 
80 hours of training before beginning to work at 
the D.1.C. This includes training in the areas of 
decision-making, counseling skills, drugs and 
alcoholism, sexuality, suicide and depression 
and health care. No one at the Drop-In Center 
believes they can tell anyone else what is 
“right’’; D.|.C. staff members try to help people 
make their own decisions and take responsibility 
for their own lives. Information is given to help 
people decide, and appropriate referrals are 
offered. Support and encouragement for people 
to be and to become all they are capable of being 
is what the D.1.C. is all about. 


Booze & Pills 


The Drop-In Center has a special 
alcoholism and drugs counselor here 
to answer any questions, or help 
with any problems you or someone 
you know may have. Rick Gressard, 
from Lawrence General Hospital, is 
here every Monday from 1:30 to 3:00 
p.m. Drop in or call. 


Food Stamps 


NECC 
Gerbils 


By Virginia Archibald 


About five inches long and 
covered with fur are the gerbils 
in the non-smokers’ lounge of the 
Student Union Building. 

Students stop and watch the 
gerbils play and run on their 
exercise wheel. 

There is a sign on the cage 
reading, ‘“Too many people 
handling the animals and putting 
things in the cage are making 
them uptight.” 

There are six gerbils. They are 
fed sunflower seed mixture and 
Gerbil snacks. The food is 
provided by the Drop-In Center 
and paid for through the Drop-In 
Center’s budget. 

Students at the Drop-In Center 
take care of the gerbils. The tank 
is cleaned every two or three 
weeks. 

There is a 24-hour temperature 
control. Last January when the 
college was closed during semes- 
ter break, the gerbils were taken 
to a warmer place. 

The gerbils were brought to 
N.E.C.C. about a year ago by 
Rubin Russell. There were two 


adults and three babies. The 
Drop-In Center ran a Gerbil 
Naming Contest. The members of 
the Drop-In Center staff voted on 
the names, The five highest vote 
getters were the winners. Record 
albums were given as prizes. 
There was also a prize given to 
the student who entered the most 
names. 

The names are as follows: the 
father — Sigmund, mother — 
Venus, Baby 1 — Rollie, Baby 2 — 
Jessica, and Baby 3 — Guin- 
nevere. 


1.0. Staff, John Wazlow 
inda Hoyt, Jack Kelly 


bat 


In approximately 20 minutes you may become 
eligible to increase your food purchasing power 
tremendously. In one stop you can fill out an 
application for food stamps at the D.I.C. Bring 
your social security number. 


Legal Aid 


The D.I.C. has a lawyer on campus 
every Tuesday from 1:30 to 3:30 
p.m. to answer your legal questions 
and give legal advice. Drop in 
Tuesday afternoons. 


Help Wanted 


If you would like to help other people help 
themselves, and get something for yourself while 
doing it, the D.I.C. might be the place to do it. 
For more information come to the D.I.C. 
BEFORE DECEMBER 10. 


Womens Center 


At NECC 


; Officially approved by student council, O0d31 is in the process of 
finding a permanent room for meetings and to serve as a referral 
and resource center for all members of the campus and community 

services will include lending library, legal, social and medical 3:00 on Mondays. The drop-in 
referrals, and career information. Lecture and film series will be caaler is also looking for real 
held. Long range plans include gynecological/contraceptive clinic people who would be interested in 
to be held twice monthly starting in February. During intercession being drop-in volunteers. This 
a course will be held under the guise of continuing ed. on involves a 2 week training period 
consclousness-raising’, possibly for either credit or non-credit. from 9 to 5 during intercession in 


Materials or office equipment would be gratefully received anué in! 
heres: g y by January. Drop-in! 


DROP-IN CENTER: Students 
are reminded that the Drop-In 
Center has made available law- 
yers to help with legal problems. 
They. are at the center on 
Tuesdays from 1:30 to 3:30. A 
substance abuse counselor is also 
available for those with drug and 
alcohol problems from 1:30 to 


Referral Service 


The Drop-In Center maintains 
extensive information and referral 
files. If you’re doing a term paper or 
want some personal assistance, drop 
in or call. 


Birth Control Info. 


The D.1.C. maintains a table in front 
of its room, right by the Student 
Center Lounge, with lots of free 
information. There are _ flyers, 
brochures and booklets on all kinds 
of subjects, such as Qualudes and 
Sopors; Birth Control; Sickle Cell 
Anemia; V.D.; etc. It’s all free and 
yours for the taking anytime. 


See Rubin Rm. F120 


HEALTH SERVICES: N.E.C.C. 
is now offering students an 
accident insurance at a reason- 
able rate. If you are 19 or soon 
will be, it will be to your 
advantage to enroll. Most family 
policies do not cover dependents 
over 18. Those students interest- 
ed must sign-up for it during 
registration. Flu (influenza) sea- 
son is almost on us. Massachu- 
setts is expected to have its usual 
epidemic with no regard to age. 
Symptoms include fever, cough, 


If you would like to get to know other 
people better, or maybe get to know 
yourself better, one of the best ways 
to do it is in a group with other 
people like yourself. The Drop-In 
Center offers different kinds of 
“personal growth” groups and “‘life 
skills’’ workshops. If you’re interest- 
ed come and talk to Rubin in room 
F120. 


sore throat, and general aches 
and pains. If you contract it, plan 
on being out at least a week. 
There is no specific medication 
for flu, only treatment for its 
symptoms. Flu shots won’t pre- 
vent it; they only shorten the 
- length of the misery. 


HOME ON THE RANGE 


(CPS)--Inflation hitting you hard? Do what 
Bob Murphy does--be a rat rancher. 

Murphy, a farmer in Indiana, is cap- 
italizing on the big demand from university 
laboratories for rats and mice for experi- 
ments. Five years ago his brother, a 
veterinarian, got him interested in the 
idea, and Murphy Breeding Laboratories now 
produces 5000 mice, 1000 rats and 500 
guinea pigs a week. 

Murphy had to get a federal license, 
but his 42-acre rat ranch is doing so well 
that he says, "if we keep going on like we 
have been, we'll be able to retire at a 
young age.- If we don't kill ourselves." 

At 50¢ per mouse, $2.50 per rat and 
$5 per guinea pig, Murphy has found that 
the old rat race is a booming market. 
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“E900 CRISIS? WHAT FOOD CRISIS?” 


DOESNT ANYONE 
TAKE NES ANYMORE? 
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Students’ 
Rights 
Upheld 


On November 9 a new federal 
law, entitled ‘“‘The Protection of 
the Rights and Privacy of 
Parents and Students’’, will be 
enacted. This law, Section 438 of 
the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, addressed itself to the 
confidentiality of student records 
as they affect students and 
parents at elementary, secon- 
dary and post-secondary educa- 
tional levels. One provision of this 
law will grant students enrolled 
in institutions of higher education 
the ‘right to inspect and review 
any and all official records, files 
and data directly related to 
them.”’ In all likelihood it will 
perhaps be a few months before 
all the regulations of this law are 
clearly defined and completed. 
One particular aspect of this law 
which needs further clarification 
is that dealing with the element of 
‘rectroactivity’; that is recomm- 
endations which were submitted 
by individuals who believed their 
comments would remain confi- 
dential in nature. At present an 
ammendment has been. proposed 
which deals specifically with this 
facet of the law. 

The Student Personnel Depart- 
ment at Northern Essex Comm- 
unity College, specifically the 
Counseling and Career Center, 
Financial Aid and Veterans’ 
Affairs have established the 
following policy concerning the 
contents and uses of student 
folders: 

POLICY CONCERNING 
STUDENT FOLDERS 

In light of recent court rulings, 
and the passage of laws such as 
that in Section 438 of the General 
Education Provisions Act, the 
Counseling and Career Center 
establishes the following policy, 
effective immediately. Each stu- 
dent folder created in this office, 
be it for the purpose of academic 
transfer, career placement or 
financial aid, be made available 
for inspection to each student to 
whom this folder belongs, upon 
request by said student. (See 
exceptions under Financial Aid. ) 


No other individual except mem- 
bers of the counseling staff shall 
have access to this information 
without written permission from 
the student himself. 


‘This means that any informa- 
tion as test data, academic 
transcripts, financial and veter- 
ans data, and all recommenda- 
tions written for each student will 
no longer be of a confidential 
nature to that student. The 
student will also determine which 
of these recommendations shall 
be forwarded to four-year institu- 
tions and/or prospective em- 
ployers. 

These recommendations are 
meant to be honest and candid 
assessments of a student’s aca- 
demic abilities and potential as 
well as comments concerning his 
or her overall growth and 
development in an academic 
discipline. If a faculty member is 
asked by a student to provide him 
with a recommendation and thius 
faculty member feels that he 
does not have sufficient know- 
ledge of this individual to provide 
such a recommendation, he 
should so inform the student. It is 
hoped that this policy will enable 
faculty and students to reach a 
greater understanding as to the 
usefulness and effectiveness of 
written recommendations. 

(No student folder may leave 
the area of the Counseling and 
Career Center. Effectively imm- 
ediately. ) 

As an addendum to this policy, 
all recommendations written pri- 
or to the Fall, 1974, semester, 
which were labeled confidential 
on the appropriate form will be 
treated in such a manner. The 
policy will be adhered to until 
further clarification is made 
within the existing law. 

If you have any additional 
questions as to exactly what is 
contained in Counseling and 
Career Center, Financial Aid and 
Veterans’ Services folders, you 
may get this information at the 
Counseling Center in the College 
Center. 


* 
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I contracted the McLean Syn- 
drome several years ago when | 
consumed a cut of “American 
Pie.” The music raced- through 
my bloodstream and the lyrics 
drove me wild with confusion. | 
brought the album home and 
before long, a close friend and a 
family member, because of 
constant exposure to it, had botl; 
contracted the ailment. 

Its superb hummability and 
eloquent verse create a strange 
sensation in a person that’s a 
mixture of emotional exhausting. 
euphoric stupor, and a_ keen 
awareness of himself and those 
about him. And when the listene: 
merely accompanies the true 
lyricist in a quasi-McLean fas- 
hion, it has the ability to convince 
a person of average intelligence 
with little musical insight that his 
voice has the power and harmony 
of a barbershop quartet—all 
symptoms of a condition for 
which the only temporary relic! 
is another dose of Mclean. 

But what kind of natural 
imbalance is present when the 
talent of Don McLean goes 
undetected while Durwood Kerby 
remains a household word” 

True, many would not conside: 
Don McLean even comparable to 
a great like Dylan, and perhaps 
he does lack that almost traditio- 
nal air that Rush has, but often 
McLean's name is thought to be 
synonomous with ‘American 
Pie”’ (his first hit) — a fact that 
tells us that it is almost unknown 
that in addition to several other 
top-40 heavies, McLean has put 
out five albums, many of which 
unfortunately receive little circu- 
lation. 

After ‘Pie’, his second effort 
was entitled “Don McLean’. 
which contains many of my 
favorites, but yet an album which 
McLean himself disliked. Off his 
“Tapestry”? album, McLean has 
been using a single by the same 
title for his recent TVappear- 
ances. It is a deeply moving 
ecological piece about “grey 
sulphur chimneys” and “black 
highway snakes” woven together 
to create a vulgar, earthly 
tapestry—so brilliantly explicit, 
yet so poignant and poetic as to 
inspire through one’s own glis- 
tening eyes, visions of man's 
self-destruction through apathy 
and greed. 


Carol 


Bourassa 


In his somewhat lighter works, 
McLean covers the emptiness of 
a retired screen cowboy hero 
(“Bronco Bill’s Lament’’) to the 
superficial respectability of the 
elite (‘Castles in the Air’’). His 
love songs are elating enough to 
make one giggle and are filled 
with the clever wit that makes 
the corners of the mouth curl. 

After ‘‘Tapestery’’ Don 
McLean felt he had nothing else 
to say. He cranked out a fourth 
album because it was in his 
contract, and this one was said to 
have reached only the hard-core 
McLean fans. But although the 
style was still enjoyable McLean, 
the disappointment with ‘Playin’ 
favorites” was due to the fact 
that the album contained nothing 
original, but merely a collection 

Don McLean's own favorites. 

It took someone to write a song 
about McLean before he~would 
climb out of his rut and get back 
on the pick again. The song: 
“Killing Me Softly,” (a biggie for 
Roberta Flack). The writer: Lori 
Lieberman (evidently another 
victim of the Syndrome). And 
McLean’s latest contribution” 

‘Homeless Brother’. Welcome 
back, Don. 

No rock ’n roll doctor can cure 
the McLean Syndrome, but 
occasional doses of the artist will 
maintain an equilibrium. Conso- 
lingly, one cannot O.D. on 
McLean, and case histories have 
shown that the system does not 
develop an immunity to him. 

I must say, this is the most 
enjoyable affliction I’ve known. 
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WELL, ACTUALLY 11'S A SIX YEAR PROSBRAM— FOUR 


YEARS OF COURSES, Two YEARS TRYING TO 
FIND A PLACE TO PARK! 


Parking 


Preferred parking spaces and 
conservation of energy are the 
reasons Philip Kimbrell, one of 
the Victor Security Guards at 
NECC, gave as to why he thought 
the Car Pool Parking lot is a good 
idea. 

The Car Pool Parking lot (the 
first three lanes on Lot #4) is 
reserved for cars with three or 
more passengers. Lot #4 is the lot 
diagonally across from the point 
where Building B meets Building 
C. The lot was started last year 
during the gasoline crisis. 

Every morning there is a 
security guard on duty to wave on 
the cars with three or more 
passengers and to make sure that 
cars without three passengers do 
not park there. If the reserved 
three lanes are not filled up by 
9:30, other cars are allowed to 
park there. According to Philip 
Kimbrell, except for Monday and 
Tuesday, the three lanes are 
usually not filled. Mr. Kimbrell 
has also stated that he has seen 
drivers ask students to get in 
their cars so they can drive into 
the car pool parking lot. 

He hopes that more people will 
take advantage of the car pool 
parking lot. 

Besides conserving energy and 
having preferred parking spaces, 
there are advantages in having 
someone in the car to talk to and 
help pay for the gas. 

There are many students who 
need a ride to and from NECC. 
They are willing to pay. If you 
need a ride or have the space in 
your car to give someone a ride, 
leave your name and pertinent 
information at the Drop-in Cen- 
ter, Room F13, downstairs in the 
College Center. 


Saaid Fakharzadeh, 


Nelson Florez, 


and Manuel Mauricio make use of 
Listening Tapes 


Writing And 
Reading Lab 
At NECC 


By Barney Reilly 

Do you want to read better? 
Would you like to read faster, 
with greater comprehension? 

Could you use assistance in the 
procedures of doing book reviews 
and lab reports? 

Do you find it almost imposs- 
ible to hand in a research paper 
you can be proud of? 

Are taking tests and keeping 
notes very difficult for you? 

Are these some of the things 
that are bugging you this 
semester? 

Well, the Writing and Reading 
Lab may be just the answer to 
your problems. The Writing and 
Reading Lab in’ C101 was 
established to assist students who 
experience problems with wri- 
ting or reading tasks. Students 
drop in on their own or are 
referred by faculty members. 
Others come in to work in 
conjunction with courses like 
Reading Strategies, Guided Wr- 
ting or ESL. 

There are many materials in 
the Lab available for diverse 
student needs. Listening Tapes, 
with which students can listen to 
tape recorded instructions and 
answer questions in correspon- 
ding booklets, aré used dealiny: 
with various study and readin,, 
skills. 

There are SRA kits which 
expose students to short term 
reading activities with compre- 
hension and word analysis skills. 


There are several kits designed 
to acquaint students with specific 
kinds of reading such as science, 
social studies, and reference. 

Several programmed English 
texts are used to help individuals 
with all facets of writing and 
grammar. 

Students can identify and 
attack spelling needs with 
another programmed text called 
Spelling Demons. 

The Craig Reader, the EDL 
Controlled Reader, Hand tachis- 
tocopes and some portable speed 
devices are designed to aid 
students with speed reading. 

A Language Master is used for 
pronunciation and vocabulary 
development. 

The Communications faculty 
and the writing and reading 
instructors Pat McDermott and 
Mary Whittle work in conjunction 
with lab assistants to assist 
students, keep track of their 
progress, and get feedback to 
faculty who have made referrals. 

Plans are being: made to 
expand the lab hours into the 
evening for the benefit of night 
students. Also, it is hoped that 
additional labs can be started in 
the future. 

The Writing and Reading Lab 
is open from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Monday thru Friday. 

So, drop in; it sure beats 
dropping out. And you just may 
solve a couple of your problems. 


as Hahn aids 
student in spelling 
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Part-Time Day Division 
A Success 


Dean Church Stafford reports 197 were filled. This is a good 


that the Part-Time Day Division 
Program introduced this Fall at 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege is a success. 

In the planning stages since 
January of this year, the pro- 
gram was inaugurated to facili- 
tate the current trend in educa- 
tion toward accomodating the 
older student who wished to 
continue his education, but due to 
home or work obligations is 
unable to enroll in a regular full 
time schedule. 

Through a projected space 
available analysis, 123 couses in 
fourteen departments were offer- 
ed to the part-time students, 
covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, such as Accounting, Sur- 
veying, Journalism, Western Lit- 
erature, Computer Program- 
ming, Electronics, French, Arch- 
eology, Shorthand and Fencing. 
Registrar Warren Hopkins states 
that of the approximately 595 
seats available in the program 


percentage when you consider 
the fact that the decision to go 
ahead with the part-time pro- 
gram this semester was a last 
minute one with little time for 
advance advertising. 

One of the advantages of the 
part-time program is that new 
students may explore their cap- 
abilities and interests before 
fulfilling the degree program 
requirements. Northern Essex 
Community College extends its 
hand in welcome to students of all 
ages and backgrounds. 

Dean Stafford praised the 
combined efforts of the registrar 
and the counseling staff who were 
on duty from 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 
p.m. during the week of registra- 
tion. He said many people who 
may not have actually registered 
in the part-time program were 
counseled and informed of the 
many opportunities available to 
them at the college. 


Verna Johnson uses the 
Craig Reader 


ie a BY eens Den Oi 


test 


*Talking-Books’ 


For The Blind 


Do you have a friend or relative 
who once enjoyed reading but due 
to failing eyesight or blindness is 
unable to keep up with the latest 
magazines and books? If you 
know of such a person, then by all 
means investigate the ‘‘talking 
books”’ available at the Learning 
Resource Center at Northern 
Essex Community College. 

Northern Essex, in cooperation 
with the Perkins School For The 
Blind, is able to offer area 
residents the opportunity to come 
in and listen to regular monthly 
magazines such as Sports Illus- 
trated, Harpers, U.S. News & 
World Report, Atlantic Monthly, 
Good Housekeeping, Changing 
Times and National Review. 

Louise Bevilacqua, Assistant 
Coordinator of Readers Services, 
explains that fiction and non-fic- 
tion book tapes may be ordered 
from the two catalogues located 
at the circulation desk in the 
library. A sampling of the book 
list follows: Adult non-fiction; 
The Story of Philosophy, E.S.P. 
Seers and Psychics, How To Stop 
Worrying and Start Living, The 
Greatest Story Ever Told, Who 
Runs Congress, Born to Rebel. 
There are also books on marriage 
and family, homemaking, sports, 
literature, music, humor, travel 
and other subjects. Adult fiction: 
Airport, Catch 22, The Dowager, 
Where Eagles Dare, Johnathan 
Livingston Seagull, along with 
short stories and historical fic- 
tion. There are also books for 
young adults. 

Arthur Bryan, Director of 
Instructional Media, states that if 
a person possesses an 8 r.p.m. 
(revolutions per minute) or 16 
r.p.m. tape player in his home, he 
will be allowed to borrow the 
talking book tapes from Northern 
Essex for a one week period. Mr. 
Bryan indicates the new tapes 
are coming in 8 r.p.m., but there 
are 16 r.p.m. tapes also available. 

If you are interested in the 
“talking books” for yourself or a 
friend, you will find the library 
staff most gracious and eager to 
answer all of your questions. 
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Women 


Athletes 
At NECC 


By Mary Hart 


Does NECC have an, active 
women’s athletic program? You 
bet! In case you haven’t wander- 
ed over to the gymnasium lately, 
you should. There is a newly 
appointed director of women’s 
athletics, Nancy Eismann. She 
and the rest of the NECC athletic 
department are trying to build a 
solid women’s program. 

One of Nancy’s biggest ven- 
tures so far is producing a 
women’s basketball team. That 
team must go on to face some 
very tough competition with 
other small community colleges. 
Nancy is determined to see that 
the NECC Women’s Basketball 
team gives them an_ even 
competition. There are 12 girls 
who have given up some of their 
free time and donated their 
talents to make it a team. But it’s 
not just talent that makes up the 
team. It’s determination and an 
honest effort that counts. Nancy 
has set up a rigorous but 


satisfying training program to 


[ime 


get the team in shape. There is 
already a tremendous team spirit 
and everyone works together to 
show there is a solid team effort 
too! 

It isn’t all work either. There is 
the satisfaction of being part of a 
team and working towards a 
common goal. There is the 
opportunity to meet new people 
and become involved. Also, it is a 
chance to get some exercise after 
a hard day in the classroom. With 
all that to offer what have you got 
to lose? 

It’s not too late for you to 
become involved either. If not in 
basketball, then in volleyball, 
floor hockey, paddleball, gym- 
nastics, badminton, field hockey, 
tennis and softball in the spring. 
The gymnasium is not a separate 
entity from the campus and it’s 
not there mainly for the men to 
utilize. Women are offered the 
same opportunities at the gym as 
men. All that’s necessary is your 
support and participation. Don’t 
be afraid to try! 


Howie Bridges scores on layup in 

final period against North Shore CC. 
But the Knights fell 80-77 in clos- 
ing minutes 


On Campus Sports 


By Kevin Hart 


Considering all the hockey 
lingo that can be heard between 
classes in the C Building, a very 
small number of students, 30 or 
40, came to tryouts, at the 


Haverhill Hockey Arena on Tues- 


day, November 19th. This fact 
leads one to believe that a lot of 
bullshit is flying. 

Congratulations to the faculty 
for raising a much more talented 
intramural basketball team than 
they raised at softball earlier this 
semester. 

Speaking of intramural bas- 
ketball, where were all the 
women basketball players? The 
intramural program is for all 
students, female as well as male. 
Intramural floor hockey begins 
with the new semester. Women 
teams are urged to sign up. After 
all, there were some real ladies 
playing intramural flag football 
this year. 

The baseball team has winter 
workouts every Tuesday through 


Thursday at 2:00 in the gym to 
work with the batting cage and 
keep your arm in shape. 

To whom it may concern, the 
gym facilities, basketball courts, 
tennis courts, paddle ball courts, 
univeral weight room et al... are 
open to students Monday through 
Friday, free of charge. 

Congratulations to the Stone- 
faces for their victory over the 
Zambonies, undefeated in regu- 
lar season, in the championship 
game of intramural flag football 
on November 6th. 

The NECC Intramural Basket- 
ball League received fine partici- 
pation this semester. The league 
began on November 13th with 13 
team rosters being submitted. 
The games are played in the gym 
on Wednesday mornings between 
10:00 and 12:00, student activities 
hours. 

Belew are the standings in the 
league as of November 20th. All 
games for the 27th were cancel- 
led. Also, the schedule for 
remaining games. 


By Bill Ouellette 

Bob Gauthier is a 1973 graduate 
of Lawrence High School where 
he was a member of the basket- 
ball team as well as the football 
team. During Bob’s high school 
days, almost all of his spare time 
was devoted toward sports. Now, 
as a senior at Northern Essex, 
Bob’s lifestyle hasn’t changed all 
that much. His first love is still 
sports, which, along with his 
school work, keeps him busy 
constantly. Bob is a guard for the 
basketball team here at NECC. 

The team practices about 
twelve and a half hours a week. 
Bob feels this is sufficient time to 
spend on the court (two anda half 
hours daily). “‘The team works 
hard,” he says, ‘‘and we get a lot 
done. Why drag _ ourselves 
through four hours when we car 
practice two and a half hours and 
do well?” 

Practice doesn’t begin until 
4:30, and so Bob spends much 
time on campus. When asked 
whether his devotion to the team 
interfered with his school work, 
Bob said it did not. He explained, 
“Practice is out at 6:30. I go 
home, eat and do my homework. 
Basketball lasts from October to 


BIRTH CONTROL 
AND ABORTION SERVICES 


Free Pregnancy Testing 


782-7600 for appointment 


THE CRITTENTON CLINIC 


a licensed, non-profit gynecological clinic 


+ 


“ 


February and after one year my | 
overall academic average is a 
2.6.”” Bob hopes to earn a 3.0 this 
semester and also play ball. 


Last year, he said, the team | , 


was new. ‘‘We had a lot of players 
from all different schools. For 
this reason, playing together as a 
team required a great deal of'| 
adjustment.” 

He said that this year the team 
has basically the same players, 
now practicing, and he antici- 
pates a great year for winning. 


He says that this year’s team |fP 


cannot be compared to that of | 


last year. “With practice, we 


have managed to come a long 
way. Everyone knows each 
other; there is more spirit and 
more skill and the players are 
ready to go out and get things 
done right away.” 

There are a few new players 
this year and Bob feels that they 
will all be a great asset to the 
team. 

When asked about the competi- 
tion this season, Bob explained 
that the competition is always 
rough because the Knights play 
many long established teams 
from other community colleges. 

Bob describes the coach as a 
man of reason both on and off the 
court, a man who puts basketball 
and winning second only to the 
players themselves. Bob says of 
the coach, “Off the court, he is a 
man you can approach with 
personal problems. He is always 
for his players and has an open 
view toward everything.” 

Bob did mention that the coach 
expects big things from his 
players. But then again, -the 
coach is working with some 
pretty big people. 


STANDINGS AS OF NOV. 20 
Ww 


4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 


Hicks 

Bulls 

Hackers 

Wood 

Farts 

Team 

Black Mothers 

Sachems 

Nonames 

Uncle Spuds 

Band 2 

Devils 1 
1 
0 


OE OM 


Stonefaces 
Sweet Lips 


— > & 


*“**No games November 27. 
Games will be played on Dec. 4. 
Dec. 4 games will be played on 
Dec. 5. 


SCHEDULE FOR 3 ON 3 
BASKETBALL 


1 Bulls vs. Nonames 
2 Hackers vs. Uncle Spuds Band 
3 Devils vs. Black Mothers 
4 Wood vs. Farts 
Team vs. Sweet Lips 

Hicks vs. Sachems 


Hackers vs. Stonefaces 
Devils vs. Nonames 

Wood vs. Uncle Spuds Band 
Team vs. Black Mothers 
Hicks vs. Farts 

Sachems vs. Sweet Lips 


ackers Bye 
ourt 

Devils vs. Bulls 
Wood vs. Stonefaces 
3 Team vs. Nonames 
4 Hicks vs. Uncle Spuds Band 
5 Sachems vs. Black Mothers 
6 Sweet Lips vs. Farts 


Dec. ll 

Devils Bye 

Court « 

1 Wood vs. Hackers 

2 Team vs. Bulls 

3 Hicks vs. Stonefaces 

4 Sachems vs. Nonames 

5 Sweet Lips vs. 
: Uncle Spuds Band. 

6 Farts vs. Black Mothers 

Wood Bye 

Court 

1 Team vs. Devils 

yi Hicks vs. Hackers 

3 Sachems vs. Bulls 

4 Sweet Lips vs. Stonefaces 

5 Farts vs. Nonames 

6 Black Mothers vs. 

Unele Spuds Band 


***Tentative beginnings of 
playoffs. 


~ 


